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Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 


By GertTrupE PARTHENIA McBrown 


HEN Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the driving force of the 

Convention People’s Party, symbol of the broad demands 

of the Gold Coast for self-government and complete 
national independence, celebrated his forty-first birthday in 1950, 
every native newspaper carried articles of praise on the wise and fear. 
less leader. 

On the occasion of the celebration of his recent birthday, the third 
of October, in the West End Arena in Accra, Dr Kwame Nkrumah 
was greeted and cheered by an enthusiastic crowd of 50,000 who 
honored him for his political, economic and educational leadership. 
On this, his forty-third birthday, his followers hailed him as their 
first native Prime Minister. 

The naming of Dr. Nkrumah as Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast was one of the first actions by Queen Elizabeth. Dr. Nkrumah 
is the first African Negro in history in a colony to hold such a post. 
As Prime Minister, he holds the highest position in British Africa 
and one of the most illustrious titles in the world. Dr. Nkrumah is 
not only the most influential person in Africa today, but he is also 
without question, a key man in world politics. 

Those of us who had the good fortune of knowing the brilliant, 
aggressive yet gentle Kwame Nkrumah while he was a student at 
Lincoln and Columbia Universities, and Informant Instructor in 
African Language and Cultures at the University of Pennsylvania 
(from which he received his M. Sc. in Philosophy) , know with what 
zeal and inspiration he guided the African Students Associations of 
this country and Canada. 

It is therefore not surprising to note his phenomenal development 
as a mass leader in his native land. It is always gratifying to see an 
individual march steadfastly toward his goal until the desired aim is 
achieved. Prime Minister Nkrumah has brought this gratification to 
his people and to millions of his admirers in other lands. His life 
reads like a modern “Success, Bound to Rise Story.” When he was 
born in the little village of Nkroful Nzima, on the Gold Coast, no 
one dreamed that this descendant of poor native parents would be 
the Moses of his people, leading them out of bondage into national 
freedom. 

He was baptized Francis, and his parents nurtured the belief that 
their favorite saint, Francis, would be a guiding light to him. These 
parents could not look into the future through the mirror of time and 
see their Kwame (His Fanti name—Thursday’s Child) leading his 
people to complete nationalism. However, it is possible that they 
caught glimpses of the man he would be some day as they watched 


him pass from the Roman Catholic mission school to a higher Catho- 
(Continued on page 115) 
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THE MASK IN AFRICAN DANCE 


By Lapisuas Srey, Director of Segy Gallery, New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Ladislas Segy’s book, ‘‘ African 
Sculpture Speaks,’’ was published 
last September by A. A. Wyn, Inc. 
Mr. Segy is the foremost American 
authority on African sculpture. 
For the past 20 years he has pub- 
lished articles on the subject in five 
languages in European and Amer- 
ican magazines; has produced a 
short color film entitled, ‘‘Buma: 
African Sculpture Speaks’’ and 
has founded the Segy Gallery in 
New York, the only gallery in the 
world devoted exclusively to Afri- 
can art. 





The dance is the lifeblood of the 
African. It is not a dance to amuse 
people, it is not a dance to pass 
time in social gatherings, it is a 
way of life, it is a function without 
which the African cannot exist. 

The African culture, of which 
dance is a part, did not evolve in- 
dependently. The African, under- 
going the same stages of deveiop- 
ment as other peoples all over the 
world, used dances for magical and 
religious purposes. The form of 
the dance, the name of the spirits, 
demons or gods might have been 
different in various parts of the 
world, but the function of the 
dance was the same. The fact that 
since the emergence of Homo Sapi- 
ens until the present day, the 
dance has survived as a social func- 
tion, must raise the question: what 
is the basic impetus behind the act 
of dancing? 

A German scientist, Wolfgang 
Kohler, who studied the behaviour 
of the anthropoid apes, which most 
closely resemble man, has noted 
that when a white man approached 
the ape, the ape began to jump 
from one leg to the other, actually 
achieving a type of dance move- 
ment. This was the expression of 
a strong excitement — anxiety — 
which was released in this physical 


movement. (We may notice that 
our children do the same type of 
jumping when excited by an ex- 
pectation. ) 

Further studies, which include 
the role of the dance in Africa, 
have conclusively proven that dance 
is a deep, organic function of man, 
an important vehicle of achieving 
a physical release of emotional ten- 
sion. 

As mankind developed, the 
dance, from its origin of jumps 
from one foot to the other, began 
to be formalized. In Africa, too, 
tribes were organized to cope with 
situations to regulate the behaviour 
of its members, and dance evolved 
in the same manner. As human 
conduct demanded different social 
institutions, so dance became mani- 
fold and diverse and each magical 
or religious ceremony had its own 
dance. 

Dance became more involved 
when accessories were used to make 
it more specific. The most impor- 
tant accessory in Africa is the 
drum, the second is the mask. 
These masks were made of wood, 
ivory, raffia, cloth, ete. Sometimes 
dances were performed without 
masks, but in many cases the face 
and body of the dancer were paint- 
ed with white or reddish earth col- 
ors and this paint actually served 
the same purpose as the mask. 

As to the form of the mask, there 
are a great variety in Africa. The 
best known are those with holes on 
the rim and are attached to the cos- 
tume of the dancer. The hood- 
masks were carried over the head 
(Mendi tribe, Sierra Leona; Basu- 
ku and Bakuba tribes in Belgian 
Congo). A rich raffia collar was 
attached to these masks. Others 
were held by a handle before the 
face and had a_ superstructure 
made of wood twines (Bayaka 
tribe, Belgian Congo). Masks made 
of bronze (Benin Kingdom — the 
present British Nigeria) were used 


as buckles. Some small ivory masks 
(Bapende tribe, Belgian Congo) 
were worn as badges of adulthood, 
given after initiation ceremonies. 
Often, masks were not worn, but 
placed on the ground and ceremo- 
nies performed around them (Poro 
secret society, Liberia). 

Though, we, today cannot wit- 
ness authentic African dances, we 
have the opportunity to see masks 
once used in their dances. These 
ceremonial masks are in our mu- 
seums and private collections. They 
became acknowledged as works of 
art of high quality since the begin- 
ning of this century, when artists, 
such as Picasso, Modigliani, Vla- 
minck and many others rediscov- 
ered them. From our Western 
point of view they are amazing 
sculptures, in which bold, ‘‘ab- 
stract’’ plastic forms are used to 
create a great tension of volumes 
and a strong plastic unity. That is 
why they are so close to our under- 
standing of modern art. (Fig. 1-2) 

But in our modern life, African 
masks are placed on walls or 
stands, and there they stay, com- 
pletely taken away from their eth- 
nie environment and removed from 
their basic function. 

The function of the mask in 
Africa, however, is entirely differ- 
ent. They are not static, but rather 
a part of movement in a dance. 
They are a part of a costume which 
was made of fabric or raffia. The 
dancer covered his body with this 
garment and covered also his legs 
and hands so that no part of his 
body could be seen. The reason for 
this was that as soon as he began 
to dance, he underwent a transfig- 
uration; he was no longer an indi- 
vidual with a definite identity, but 
a spirit. 

To understand this process, we 
must bear in mind that the African 
believes in animism. Animism is a 
faith according to which an inani- 
mate object has animation, thus 





FIGURE I 


INITIATION CEREMONY MASK FROM 
THE ADOUMAS TRIBE IN THE 
OGOWE RIVER REGION IN GABUN. 
NOTE THE EXTREMELY BOLD FLAT 
SURFACES OF THE FACE AND NOSE, 
CREATING A GREAT TENSION WITH 
THE CONVEX FORM OF THE FORE. 
HEAD AND THE CONCAVE FORM OF 
THE FRONT OF THE NOSE. COLLEC- 
TION SEGY GALLERY, PHOTO BY 
THE AUTHOR. 


FIGURE III 


ANTELOPE (CALLED TCHI-OUARA) 
BY THE BAMBARA TRIBE IN FRENCH 
SUDAN. IT WAS ATTACHED TO A 
HEADGEAR AND WORN IN DANCES 
—WHEN THE DANCERS IMITATED 
THE ANTELOPE JUMPS. COLLEC. 
TION SEGY GALLERY, PHOTO BY 
THE AUTHOR. 


FIGURE II 


CEREMONIAL MASK FROM THE DO. 
GON TRIBE IN FRENCH SUDAN. 
NOTE THE ANGULAR FORM THE 
FACE WAS REDUCED TO; THE 
HORNS ARE THOSE OF THE ANTE- 
LOPE; ON THE BACK A NET TYPE 
ATTACHMENT CAN BE_ SEEN, 
WHICH WAS USED TO AFFIX THE 
MASK ON THE HEAD OF THE DANC.- 
ER. COLLECTION SEGY GALLERY, 
PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR. 


FIGURE IV 


INITIATION CEREMONY MASK BY 
THE BAPENDE TRIBE, BELGIAN CON- 
GO. NOTE THE RAFFIA HAIR AND 
RAFFIA CLOTH ATTACHED TO THE 
HOLES ON THE RIM OF THE MASK, 
WHICH SERVED TO PLACE THE 
MASK ON THE HEAD. COLLECTION 
SEGY GALLERY, PHOTO BY THE 
AUTHOR. 
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life. In the case of the dance, it is 
believed that the mask is the abode 
of a spirit. When a dancer uses 
the mask, he becomes the spirit and 
thus loses his own identity. In the 
dance he gains communion with 
the world of the spirits. 

Dance in Africa is purposeful 
and each dance aims to achieve a 
practical goal. Among the many 
dances, here are a few examples: 
In war-dances the warriors work 
themselves, under the rhythms of 
drums, into a frenzy of hatred 
against the enemy, thus aiming to 
gain a great self-confidence and 
courage to annihilate all their 
fears. In planting-dances, among 
the Bambara, the dancers, using 
headgear in the form of a carved 
antelope, imitate the jumps of the 
antelope (their totem animal), thus 
symbolically indicating their wish 
that the grain grow as high as their 
jumps. (Fig. 3) In pre-hunt dance 
ceremonies (known to mankind 
since the early cave paintings were 
done over 30,000 years ago) the 
effigy of the hunted animal was 
either drawn, carved or acted out 
by the dancers wearing animal 
heads, skin or masks. The killing 
of this animal-effigy symbolically 
assured that in actual hunt, the 
same success would be accom- 
plished, — thus in reality a great 
self-confidence was achieved for 
the hunter himself. Dances to cure 
sickness were done also with masks 
and this ritual is called exorcism. 
The dancers aim to drive out from 
the sick the malevolent spirit which 
caused the illness. Initiation cere- 
mony dances took place when the 
adolescent boy was admitted as an 
adult into the men’s secret society. 
A great variety of masks, in differ- 
ent roles were used on such occa- 
sions. Among the Bapende in the 
Belgian Congo, the mask acquired 
an added significance (Fig. 4). In 
this tribe, the youth not only 
danced with the mask, but at the 
final ceremony, he underwent a so- 
called ceremonial death by casting 
away his mask. The mask repre- 
sented his adolescent life; by cast- 
ing it away, his youth died and he 
emerged as an adult with a new 
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name and a new identity of his 
wn. 

The animistic belief in the life of 
he mask is one of the most impor- 
ant considerations in understand- 
ng the role of the mask in the Afri- 
an dance. 

But to place the masked dancer 
into his own milieu, we must con- 
ider the following : 

The dancer often chants or sings, 
eclaring in great animation what 
eis aiming to do. In a dance at 
burial, for instance, he may declare 
that he wishes to communicate with 
the spirit of the deceased. This vo- 
kal declaration, performed in great 
excitement, enables the dancer to 
“talk himself into’’ the proper 
frame of mind. But the agitation 
of the chant affects him also by re- 
lasing his own inner tension in 
voice. 

The dancer, in many cases, per- 
forms in groups. As we know, the 
action done in groups (marching, 
singing, ete.) has an obliterating 
effect on the individual and as Gus- 
tave le Bon has pointed out, the 
individual becomes an emotionally 
integrated part of the group. 

Another group stimulant is the 
audience. They stand around the 
performers in great masses, they 
sng with them, they clap their 
hands, they encourage them, they 
project their own feelings into what 
the dancers are doing. It is not 
the passive participation of a thea- 
ter audience (in which however 
there is also an identification al- 
though restrained and on a deep 
psychological level) but an active, 
violent fusion with the dancers. 
The dancer loses his individuality 
and becomes the spokesman of his 
community. This communal par- 
ticipation is also an act of accept- 
ance, a confirmation of his act, and 


he is not only the spirit, a member . 


of his dancing group, but also he 
has established a deep psychological 
relationship with a great multitude 
of people, his own community. 

The chanting of the dancer, the 
lapping and singing of his audi- 
ence which follows his every move- 
ment, is alone a rhythmic stimu- 
lus. Now we must add the drums. 


They are sometimes man-sized, 
earved from one trunk of wood, 
covered with animal skin (fig. 5) 
or they are hollowed out and the 
wood itself forms the whole body 
of the drum. The volume of the 
vibration of these drums, all in low 
key, cannot be compared with the 
majestic effect of a great orchestra. 
They are more violent, more pri- 
mary because they aim at nothing 
but a hitting rhythm, which engulfs 
the whole body of the participants, 
penetrates into his being and 
achieves such a pulsation that even 
without the other contributes, this 
concentrated drum music made 
with a number of differently toned 
drums, in a complicated syncopated 
rhythm; would ‘‘send’’ anyone into 
frantic movements. 

And these excited movements be- 
come the complete catharsis of all 
the psychological experiences to 
which the dancer was subjected. 
Not only feet and arms had violent 
movement, but often the head— 
sometimes carrying heavy wooden 
masks —the hips and the fingers 
played an integral part in the 
dance. When great jumps were re- 
quired, an acrobatic ability of the 
dancer was also demanded. 


If we follow the different stimuli 
described, we see that the African 
dance enabled the dancer to give 
everything he had, to undergo 
every possible emotional experi- 
ence and then collapse from sheer 
mental, emotional and physical ex- 
haustion. 


But these ceremonial functions 
were done in an organized manner. 
Every step in the dance was pre- 
scribed in advance. Many years of 
learning achieved the result, that 
the dancer performed the very 
same motions automatically with- 
out thinking about the steps, so 
that all his energy and attention 
could be centered upon the ‘‘living 
out’’ of the dance itself. The dance 
was created by one of the ancestors, 
thus it became sacred; and because 
each dance aimed at a certain goal, 
it could not be changed, otherwise 
it would lose its efficiency. 


From this short description of 
the conditions of the African dance, 


FIGURE V 


DRUM, COVERED AT BOTH ENDS 
WITH ANIMAL SKIN, CARVED WiTH 
HUMAN FACE AND GEOMETRICAL 
MOTIVES. BALUNDA TRIBE, BEL- 
GIAN CONGO. COLLECTION SEGY 
GALLERY, PHOTO BY THE AUTHOR. 





we can see that the different sensa- 
tions, vision, hearing, touching, 
plus great movement, spiritual cén-, 
centration, participation, produced 
an overwhelming all-embracing, in- 
ner shattering effect on the dancer. 
He underwent an eestatic experi; 
ence. He lifted himself out of his 
own conscience. He freed himself 
from himself; he became another 
being; he acted in a great exhila, 
ration, close to delirium. 

What.is further important is 
that not only were the dancers’ 
innate drives unconscious desires 
and powers, released, channelled 
in a sanctified manner into the 
strong rules of the dance itself, but 
that in addition to this personal 
experience, he felt that he achieved 
the purpose of the dance, the com’ 
munion with the spirit of the dead, 
good hunting, success in war ‘or 
whatever was the specific aim of 
the dance. 

As we have seen, the masked 
dance had a very important role 
in the life of the African. The mask 
was not a work of art in the West- 
ern sense, but an important tool in 
their life. 

This very function of the mask 

(Continued on page 116) 
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THE BIRTHDAY SURPRISE 


By 
GERTRUDE PaRTHENIA McBrowNn 


Characters 
Grace, Joyce, Pau, SyLvia 


Scene: The Poetry Club Room of 
the Dunbar High School. 
Curtain rises on Grace looking out 
of the window, while Joyce sits 
at the table or desk, her head 
resting on her hand. 
Grace: I wonder how much longer 
we’ll have to wait for Paul. 
Joyce: (With a sigh) I don’t 
know, but we might as well make 
good use of the time. (Hands 
Grace a volume of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar’s poems.) Please see if 
I know this poem. (Indicating 
the poem.) Dunbar has written 
so many beautiful poems I find 
it difficult to select a favorite, 
but I think I shall do this one 
on the program. (She reads while 
Grace holds the book.) 
The little bird sits in the nest and 
sings 
A shy, soft song to the morning 
light ; 
And it flutters a little and prunes 
its wings. 
The song is halting and poor and 
brief, 
And the fluttering wings scarce 
stir a leaf; 


But the note is prelude to sweeter 
things, 
And the busy bill and the flutter 
slight 

Are proving the wings for a bolder 

flight! 

Grace: You’re beginning to sound 
like a real artist. You put a lot 
of feeling into that, and your 
diction was very clear.—As Mrs. 
Darrow says when she’s pleased 
with what someone has done: 
‘Thank you, Thank you! Didn’t 
she do that well, class? The 
meaning was clear and the ex- 
pression was true and sincere. 
You'll be an actress some day.’ 
(Looks toward Joyce with an at- 
titude of authority such as Mrs. 


Darrow expresses.) 


Joyce: My.’ What a compliment. 


But don’t forget that Mrs. Dar- 
row generally adds, ‘Keep prac- 
ticing, never let up. Work for 
perfect diction; genuine expres- 
sion and excellent diction go 
hand in hand.’ (Both laugh.) 


Grace: You’re right. Mrs. Darrow 


never fails to keep that before 
us. She’s a dear. She’ll give you 
the most endearing little pat; 
but at the same time, reminds 
you that there is always room 
for improvement. Do you re- 
member how she brought me 
down to the level of a beginner 
the day I thought I was 
doing that fine piece of acting 
in the Christmas play? 


Joyce: How could I forget it? 


That was funny — and tragic. 
But after all, Mrs. Darrow did 
say—the day before—that you 
were putting a lot into the scene 
and she was proud of you. 


Grace: Yes, but she didn’t say 


that I was to run away with the 
act, starring myself. Gee, didn’t 
she bring me to my knees. In 
great humility, I learned that 
I was no Broadway or Holly- 
wood celebrity. (Laughs. Looks 
out of the window.) 


Joyce: That was the point at 


which we all learned the much- 
needed lesson: ‘‘The Play is the 
Thing’’ not the actor (smiling). 
But gee! Grace, you did look 
funny trying to get your com- 
posure after your wings were 
clipped. 


Grace: You mean after my head 


was opened. (Both laugh.) I 
thought I heard Paul outside... 
I hope it’s he. 


Joyce: (Looking out the window.) 


I think it is Paul .. . No, it’s one 
of the parole boys crossing the 
tennis courts. Oh, what shall we 
do? Here we are, two old faith- 
fuls waiting to give Paul a birth- 
day present while the others are 
enjoying the game. Well, some- 
one had to wait, so why not you 


and I? 


Grace: (Going to the table and 


seating herself.) Yes .. . Why 
not you and I? Well (Picking 
up the book, hands it to Joyeg 
who takes it and goes back t 
window, glances out.) Will you 
listen to my poem? 


Joyce: (Insurprise) I thought you 


were going to do something in 
dialect. You’re so good in tha’ 


Joyce: No... that is, not at firs 


I shall do a dialect poem if I get 
an encore. 


Grace: Sure you will. 
Joyce: Well you make sure that I 


do. . . . (Laughingly) Keep up 
the applause, (Both laugh) then 
I shall read . . . perhaps I sha 
dramatize, ‘‘In the Morning.” 


Grace: ‘‘In the Morning?’’ 
Joyce: Yes, you know: 


Lias! Lias! Bless de Lawd, 
Don’t you know de day’s 
erbroad?”’ 


Grace: Oh, yes. You are always 


a big hit with that. Anyway you 
do it, the audience is sure to 
enjoy it. You are a real comedi- 
an. (Looks out of window.) Isn’t 
this Paul? (Grace hurries to 
window—trips over chair, falls 
(they laugh—she hurries to the 
window) Oh, he’s turning the 


Paul have suits alike. 


you don’t want to do a humorous 
poem first? 


Joyce: My mind is made up. First, 


I shall do Dawn with a musical 

background. (She reads) 

An angel robed in spotless white 

Bent down and kissed the sleep- 
ing night. 

Night woke to blush; the sprite 
was gone, 

Men saw the blush and called it 
Dawn. 


Grace: Joyce, that’s beautiful. | 


can see you’ve been working 01 
it. The poem is beautiful and 
you did it well. I was thinking 
as you read that we could do 8 
lovely interpretive dance from 
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that poem. We could have night, 
costumed in a long flowing gown 
covered with silver stars, reclin- 
ing on left stage, have the scene 
somewhat dark; have an angel 
enter with slow dance steps up to 
the sleeping night. Of course, as 
Night awakens, she rises slowly, 
glides into the shadows as the 
light reveals Dawn dancing joy- 
ously. From either side we could 
have sprites of the morning 
(dressed in the pastel shades of 
the sky at dawn) enter dancing. 
... Oh, I ean see the whole stage 
in a dance of the beautiful morn- 
ing sky. Can’t you? 

Joyce: Yes, let’s try it. Shall I 
be the angel? 

Grace: Yes, I think you’d make a 
better Angel than I. Of course, 
I mean for the dance. . . . Now 
in real life (with a twinkle in 
her eyes) I’m the Angel. Let’s 
start. (Just as the dance is over, 
they stop to listen near the door.) 

PauL: (In the hall.) Wait for me, 
Bill. I’m awful late. I suppose 
they’re gone. 

Joyce: (Excited) Sh, here he 
comes! (Joyce stands near the 
table with hand on a package.) 

Grace: I’m so glad! (There’s a 
knock at the door. Paul enters 
and stands just inside of the 
door. ) 

PauL: Girls, please forgive me. 
I’m very sorry I didn’t get back 
in time for the meeting. Aren’t 
you going to the game? 

Joyce: We’d like to, but come in; 
you aren’t really in. Don’t be 
afraid (they laugh), this is your 
first offence, then too, this is your 
birthday, so you’re forgiven. 
(Paul shows surprise.) Oh, you 
didn’t think we knew, did you? 

Paut: (Coming toward center 
where Joyce is standing.) Who 
told you? 

Grace: That’s our secret; and we 
won’t share it. 

Pau: Well, I really shouldn’t ex- 
pect you to share anything with 
me today, but really, girls, I in- 
tended coming back, but when I 
went home, I got the surprise of 
my life; and I was so excited that 
I forgot all about the time. When 
I happened to see the clock, I 


ran here as fast as I could. I 
might have known the meeting 
would be over though. 

Joyce: Yes, the meeting is over, 
but we waited to present this lit- 
tle gift to the president of the 
Dunbar Poetry Club, to wish 
him (Grace joins her) a happy 
birthday. 

Paut: Oh, I don’t know what to 
say... (gasping). Another sur- 
prise! Thank you..I..I1.. 
well, I. . I’m getting all excited 
again. Two big surprises in one 
day is too much for me. May I 
open it? (Holding up the box.) 
May I sit? 

Grace: Make yourself comfortable. 
This is your day, Paul. 

Pau: (Sits) Thanks, (Begins open- 
ing package) My, I’m all thumbs. 
I’m so anxious to see it, I can 
hardly wait to untie it. 

Grace: Take your time, we are 
your ladies in waiting. (Laughs) 

Paut: Good gracious, you make 
me feel like a queen . . . what 
am I saying? (All laugh) I 
mean a king or something... 

Grace: That’s better, a king, Your 
Highness. (She and Joyce bow 
low.) 

Pau: At last I have it open. Can 
I believe my eyes? (Takes pen 
from the box and looks at it.) 
A real high class fountain pen. 
My, I shall feel queer writing 
with a pen like this. I’m used to 
the Five and Ten Cent Store ball 
point pens, or my old leaky foun- 
tain pen. Ah! Nothing like hav- 
ing good friends. They always 
know what one needs. (Looking 
at pen.) This is a beauty. (As- 
suming an air of importance 
while holding his pen in the posi- 
tion for writing.) 

Grace: Be careful, it has ink in it. 

Pau: Good! May I have a piece 
of paper? (Takes paper from 
Joyce.) Thanks. Excuse me 
please while I write: (He speaks 
as he writes) 

Dear friends, 

Please accept my deepest 
thanks for the much needed foun- 
tain pen. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul 
Will the Ladies in waiting deliv- 
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er this please? 


Joyce: (Bowing as she takes the 


paper) It’s a great privilege, 
Your Highness. The Dunbar 
Poetry Club will be happy to 
keep it in the file as a precious 
souvenir. 


Pau: Oh, come, come, wait until 


I write something worthy of 
keeping as a souvenir. Now that 
I have a new pen [ might sur- 
prise you with a prize poem, or 
even a short story. Who knows? 
(Laughs) 


Grace: Yes, ‘‘Who knows?’’ Af- 


ter all your name is Paul. 


Joyce: (Teasingly) But it isn’t 


Dunbar. 

You’re right about that; 
and it took more than a new pen 
to make Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
a poet; remember, he wrote his 
first poem when he was only six, 
—even before he could use a pen. 
Oh, well, even if I never become 
a Dunbar, I can try, and I can 
certainly enjoy what the great 
poet has written. Did I tell you 
that I’m writing an essay on the 
‘‘Life of Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar’’? 


Grace: No; is it for the program? 
PAUL: 


Yes, and if it is well re- 

ceived, I’ll send it to the school 

paper. I’m using a number of 

Dunbar’s most beautiful poems 

done in pure English. I’m using 

**Sunset,’’ ‘‘The Master Play- 

er,’’ ‘‘Spring Song,’’ ‘‘Summer 

Song,’’ and a few others, then 

I’ll close with my favorite: 

There are no beaten paths to 
Glory’s height, 

There are no rules to compass 
greatness known; 

Each for himself must cleave a 
path alone, 

And press his own way forward 
in the fight. 

Smooth is the way to ease and 
ealm delight, 

And soft the road Sloth chooseth 
for her own; 

But he who craves the flower of 
life full blown, 

Must struggle up in all his armor 
might! 

What though the burden bear 
him sorely down 

And crush to dust the mountains 
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of his pride, 
‘Oh, then, with strong heart let 
him still abide, 

. For rugged is the roadway to re- 

nown, 

Nor may we hope to gain the 

envied crown 

Till he hath thrust the looming 

rocks aside. 

}rAcE: Great, Paul, great! 

Paut: Great Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, or Great Paul Smith? 

Grace: (Laughing) Well, we might 
almost say ‘‘Great Paul Smith.’’ 
I’m anxious to hear the essay. 

Joyce: We’ll be all ears at the 
program. 

Syztv1a: (Knocks on door) then 

, ealls—Joyce, Joyce— 

Joyce: That sounds like my little 
sister. (Opens door) Sylvia! 
What’s the matter? 

Syivia: Nothing. We were won- 
dering where you were. Someone 
said you might be here so I came 
to see. The game is great! If 
you don’t hurry you'll... 

‘Grace: That’s right, we almost 
forgot about the game — under 
Paul’s charm — Come on, let’s 
see what we can see. 

All hurry out talking as they 

leave.) CURTAIN 

In the November BULLETIN you 
read a story on the life of Matilda 
Dunbar, the mother of one of 
America’s greatest poets — Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. 

In the sketch, ‘‘The Birthday 
Surprise’’ which you have now, 
you have a few poems by Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar — written in pure 
English. 

Although the poet wrote many of 
‘his best remembered poems in dia- 
lect, he has written some of his best 
‘poems in beautiful, imaginative 
English. Some of his lyrics are as 
melodious and beautiful as the 
poems of the great English poets— 
‘Shelly and Keats. 

Perhaps you would like to send 
the titles of some of the poems 
written in pure English that are 
your favorites. Perhaps you would 
like to tell why they are your favo- 
rites. 


G. P. McB.. 


* 
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THE REAL BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


By Wuu14M B. Sert.e, M.D., Washington, D. C. 


CHAPTER II 
The Early Life of 


Benjamin Banneker 


It was just a little over three 
months before that little Virginia 
ounty brought forth George Wash- 
ington, another student of human 
thought and aspirations, when Ben- 
jamin Banneker was ushered into 
this wonderful world of ours via 
Baltimore County, Maryland. He 
was born there in 1731. In 1806 
he died there where he has been 
since then, ‘‘the Lord knows.’’ The 
exact date of his birth is recorded 
in his own handwriting in an old 
quarto Bible of his: 

‘‘Benjamin Banneker was 
born, November, the 9th day 
in the year of our Lord God, 
1731.’ 

He was the oldest child and the 
only son of his parents. Two daugh- 
ters, Nina and Minta, were born of 
this marriage, but they remained 
private citizens to their deaths. It 
was upon Benjamin that the world 
was to bend its critical gaze. He 
was a quiet, industrious, modest 
boy who was loved by all, especially 
by his grandmother with whom he 
became a great favorite. She sang 
to him, and told him stories. It was 
these stories that were the first 
stimulus to his imagination. She 
gave him his first lessons in read- 
ing, and took a delight in his learn- 
ing. Being very desirous that he 
become a religious man, she re- 
counted to him the lives of the 
saints, and had him read to her 
every Sunday from a large Bible 
which she had purchased from a 
frm in England. He made such 
good use of this Bible that he could 
repeat whole chapters from mem- 
ory.: 

On March 10, 1737, Robert Ban- 


neker (recorded as ‘‘Banneky’’) 
bought a tract of wooded land of 
100 acres and half of a larger piece 
ealled ‘‘Stout’’ from Richard Gist 
in exchange for 7,000 pounds of 
tobacco. He moved his little fam- 
ily into a one-story log cabin which 
he built on the land, and imme- 
diately began to clear away the 
woods and prepare the virgin soil 
for the planting of his crop. 
Around the cabin he planted many 
rare varieties of fruit trees, and 
soon after began the keeping of 
bees. When young Banneker be- 
eame old enough, he assisted his 
parents in their labors. 

At the age of six Benjamin was 
sent trudging to a little obscure 
country ‘‘pay’’ school several miles 
away. The laws of Maryland did 
not forbid the education of free 
Negroes and slaves, but such an 
undertaking was carried on largely 
through individual efforts, or those 
of the Society of Friends or Quak- 
ers. In 1761 through the work of 
Rev. Thomas Brown, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, a free 
school for Negroes was established 
in Frederick County, Maryland, 
but lacking someone to carry on his 
great work the school was discon- 
tinued shortly after his death.® 
This school which Banneker at- 
tended was like the rest of its kind, 
open only during the winter months. 
Here a few whites and two or three 
children of free Negroes, besides 
receiving instruction in the three 
**R’s’’ were ‘“‘introduced to the 


. fear of the Lord.’’ Of his youth 


and early education we know very 
little, but that little reveals him as 
a gentle, rather timid boy who was 
no great enthusiast for play and 
companionship like the other boys. 
He was serious and eager for work. 
He learned his lesson with more 
than average thoroughness and 


soon stood out from them by his 
cleverness like a dew drop on a 
dusty pane. A contemporary of his, 
Jacob Hall ( ?-1843) an old servant 
in the Hall family of Baltimore,: 
and for 20 years in charge of the: 
Burial Grounds of the Friends of 
Ellicott’s Mills, said that Ban- 
neker’s only delight was to ‘‘dive' 
into his books.’”® He had a tenacious: 
memory, a quickness of apprehen-' 
sion, and a knack of getting at the 
roots of a problem. He was an ex- 
cellent student, being especially 
fond of arithmetic. When he found: 
the days too short for his school: 
studies and his tasks about the 
farm, he sat up late at night study- 
ing by the light of the burning 
logs in the fireplace. 

At the age of fifteen Banneker’s 
formal school days were over. Duty 
and necessity called him to the 
farm. By this time he had mas- 
tered all the teachings which his: 
instructor had to offer him, being: 
able ‘‘to perform all operations of 
mental arithmetic with extraordi- 
nary facility,’’ and to ‘‘exercise 
a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment upon men and things.’’?® But 
don’t think for a moment that his 
education stopped when the school 
master struck his name off the rec- 
ords. No. -This inquiring boy re- 
mained a student the rest of his 
life. Following the plow and pull 
ing fodder, he pondered deeply the 
lessons that he had learned when 
at school. When he began to study; 
anything, he was not satisfied until 
he got to the bottom of it. He wrote 
and rewrote all that he wanted to 
remember and would not give up 4 
difficult problem. Throughout all 
the neighborhood, in addition . to 
his intellect he was known for his 
honesty, for his sustained energy; 
and for his skill and ability as a 
farmer. In the evenings when the 
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farm work was over, and during 
the winter months of leisure, he 
found time to study and to read 
from the few books which it was his 
good fortune to obtain. 

Banneker was a little over twen- 
ty-eight years of age when his fath- 
er died. He recorded this sad event 
in the same Bible in which he re- 
corded the date of his own birth. 

**Robert Banneker departed 
this life July 10th, 1759’’"! 
He and his mother were the joint 
heirs of the cottage and the seven- 
ty-two acre farm, while his sisters 
were left the remaining eighty odd 
acres. Banneker was very devoted 
to his mother and she to him. The 
burden of the farm work now fell 
upon his own shoulders. He went 
about his work gladly enough, glad 
of the active labor and of the in- 
creased sense of responsibility. He 
was an industrious and thriving 
farmer: he kept his grounds in 
good order, had two horses, several 
cows and many hives of bees. He 
raised a brood of pigs a year, salted 
his own pork, and smoked his hams. 
It was on this farm that Banneker 
acquired the habits of economy that 
remained with him all his life. His 
mother remained as the center of 
the household and assisted him on 
the farm. She did the marketing 
and took care of the sale of poul- 
try, vegetables, cider, fruit, bees- 
wax and honev. Thus the Ban- 
neker family lived together com- 
fortably, peacefully and contented. 

When Banneker was about thir- 
ty vears of age. he began the con- 
struction of a clock. a form of time 
piece of which he knew very little. 
He did have some knowledge of 
the mechanies of a borrowed watch, 
however, and modeled his clock 
after it. He was quite a long time 
completing it. for he experienced 
great difficultv in making the hour, 
the minute, and the second hands 
correspond in their movements. 
But. when he did eventuallv finish 
it, he had something of which to be 
reallv proud. Perfect in everv de- 
tail. for twentv vears it struck the 
hours with faultless precision, and 
was considered a mechanical mas- 
terpiece by all who saw it. 


A news article published in a 
London paper in 1864 stated that 
Banneker’s clock was the first 
every part of which was made in 
America. 

Upon the death of his mother, 
Banneker became sole heir to the 
seventy-two acre farm with its fine 
horses and cows, its gorgeous fruit 
trees, and its many hives of bees 
and upon these he supported him- 
self rather satisfactorily. He now 
did both the farming and the mar- 
keting of his goods. His sisters had 
married off into good families and 
were living in the neighborhood. 
History has not recorded what hap- 
pened to them. 

A nephew of Banneker’s, Greens- 
burg Morton, is the only member 
of either of Banneker’s sisters’ 
families about whom we have any 
information. He cut quite a fig- 


ure in his little world, too. By the 
constitution of 1776 the right to 
vote was extended to all free men 
of age who owned a certain amount 
of property. Under these provi- 


sions there were quite a number of 
Negroes who were eligible, and who 
took advantage of their right of 
franchise. In 1870, however, the 
Constitution was amended to the 
extent of limiting the right to vote 
to free white men. Morton, igno- 
rant of the amendment came to the 
Baltimore polls in 1810 to cast his 
vote. Upon the rejection of his 
vote and on being informed of the 
new law, he became angry, took his 
stand on the doorway, turned to 
the large gathering of people who 
had come to cast their vote too, and 
addressed them passionately, ve- 
hemently protesting against the 
unjustness of the act with such 
eloquence and tact that he held the 
crowd spell-bound with attention.!? 
Free Negroes had the right to peti- 
tion and through frequent use of 
the same had quite a few of the dis- 
eriminations against them _re- 
moved.!8 

Alone in his cabin Banneker 
lived a self-independent, almost se- 
eluded life. He was content—gen- 
erously content ‘‘batching it’’; 
cooking his own simple meals, 
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washing his clothes, and doing the 
cleaning. 

His dwelling was admired by 
everyone who had an appreciation 
for rustic beauty. It was a one. 
story log cabin situated on a hill 
about half a mile from the Patapseo 
river and about ten miles from Bal- 
timore. Surrounding it was his or. 
chard. In the midst of his fruit 
trees there was a large willow tree, 
at the base of which sprang a per- 
petual spring of cool, clear water. 

From this cabin he could see far 
into the distance but aside from his 
farm, there was scarcely anything 
else to see, but the dark waves of 
the woods beating up the hill. The 
intermingling and _ twisting of 
dense growths of dogwood, prickly 
ash, and elder bush around great 
forests of oak, maple, and chestnut, 
rendered traveling almost impos- 
sible. It was no unusual sight to 
see both deer and wild turkey dart 
here and there between the trees. 
The howl of the wolf and the cries 
of both wild cat and panther were 
heard almost continually at night 
in this remote and thinly populated 
settlement. Previous to 1729, the 
site of Baltimore itself was the 
farm of John Fleming. In this 
year, by an Act of Assembly, it 
was made a town ‘‘to be a privil- 
eged place of landing, loading and 
receiving goods.’’!* At the time of 
Banneker’s birth, Elkridge Land- 
ing was much more preferable to 
Baltimore as a port. Even up until 
1740 Baltimore was partly enclosed 
by a board fence which had been 
built to protect the few settlers 
there from Indian attacks. Up un- 
til the close of the nineteen hun- 
dreds there was only one road for 
wagons leading into the citv. This 
was one which ran from Baltimore 
to Frederick with a branch road to 
Annapolis. Transportation to re- 
mote places was done on_ pack- 
horses over Indian trails. Every 
plantation had its own repair shop 
where farm implements were 
mended and horses shod with im- 
ported shoes by a blacksmith who, 
like the tinker, the tailor, and the 
cobbler, was a traveling artisan. 
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Prior to 1753 there were only 
twenty horses in Baltimore and not 
over two sea-going vessels owned 
there. The first newspaper pub- 
lished in Maryland was Green’s 
‘Maryland Gazette’’ whose initial 
edition appeared in Annapolis in 
1745. By the Militia Law in 1777, 
free Negroes were exempt from 
service in the Continental army; 
in 1790 they were made eligible, 
but again the 1793 they were again 
made exempt from service by a law 
which limited service to white 
men.?5 

In the year 1772, Ellicott and 
Company came down from Penn- 
sylvania in search of a desirable 
place for the construction of their 
flour mills. Certain members of 
the Ellicott family had previously 
looked over the land in Baltimore 
County and had found it excellent 
for the growing of wheat although 
very little of that grain, or any 
grain for that matter, was grown 
there. Tobacco was the principle 
product. 

On arriving at Elkridge Land- 
ing, the Ellicott’s transferred their 
cargo to wagons and carts and con- 
tinued to within a mile of their 
destination. Here they were com- 
pelled to stop on account of the 
rocks and precipices which ren- 
dered this mode of transportation 
impossible. The wagons and carts 
were unloaded and their contents 
carried piece by piece to the end 
of the journey, a valley which they 
called ‘‘The Hollow’’ on account 
of its shape. Immediately upon ar- 
riving they began the construction 
of their flour mills and completed 
them in 1773. 


Soon after a store was erected 


near one of the mills, and after- 
wards a post office was set up in 
one section of this store. These 


two, the store and the post office , 


formed a sort of hub around which 
much of the activity of the sur- 
rounding country evolved. The 
store carried a rather complete 
line of linens, silks, satins, brocades, 
glassware, and china, as well as 
farm implements, groceries, liquors 
and wines. Here: the farmers as- 


sembled to sell their grain, to pur- 
chase goods, to receive their mail, 
to retail the gossip or to discuss 
the news of the day. These discus- 
sions consisted of an exchange of 
ideas on widely different subjects. 
One topic led to another: anything 
might be discussed—people, crops, 
the weather, or even politics, for 
as long as man has been governed 
in spite of himself, he has tireless- 
ly debated about government. 


Banneker would often take one 
or two pack horses to the store to 
purchase articles, and while there 
would often join in the discussions. 
At first he was quite modest about 
talking, and very slow to enter into 
a conversation with a stranger. He 
was modest, above suspicion, but 
after a while he was able to con- 
quer his unobtrusiveness and was 
able to converse with anyone with 
ease. He delighted the settlers 
with his homely wit and amazed 
them with his intellect. His con- 
versations were entertaining, in- 
structive. He had such a wealth 
of knowledge that after conversing 
with him, the salt of average con- 
versation lost its savor. 


Banneker took a great delight in 
watching the operation of the flour 
mills also, and would often sit for 
hours gazing at the machinery with 
amazement rivaling that of a seven 
year old boy’s. Through these visits 
to the mills, he became acquainted 
with many of the workers, and 
eventually with certain members 
of the Ellicott family themselves. 
His intelligence portrayed in his 
conversations at the store, and his 
mechanical ability, evidenced by 
his making of that wonderful 
clock, were responsible for his being 
sought out by George Ellicott, a 
well-to-do-man of considerable lite- 
rary tastes, a man of broad sym- 
pathies and wide affinities. He took 
a particular interest in Banneker 
and his achievements, and Ban- 
neker in turn, took a liking to this 
great man also. Thus, a friendship, 
destined to shape Banneker’s career 
and to last a lifetime, sprang up 
mushroomlike in a night. Ellicott 
resolved that Banneker. should be 
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a great man: he generously lent 
him books from his library, and as- 
sisted him in many other ways. He 
never missed an opportunity to in- 
troduce Banneker to his most dis- 
tinguished guests, and Banneker 
eventually became to be regarded 
by him as one of the most learned, 
if not the most learned man of 
either race in that locality. 


Banneker accepted nature and 
found it beautiful in its entirety— 
birds, flowers, bees, trees, blue skies, 
and sun sets, all were enjoyed and 
appreciated by him. He liked the 
winter, in fact, he liked all the sea- 
sons. He liked winter’s white fall- 
ing snow that creaked and whis- 
pered beneath his feet. He liked 
his roaring open fire and to bake 
potatoes and roast chestnuts in its 
ashes. He liked the winter when 
the trees stood stark against a 
leaden sky. He liked the spring 
when the sunlight created a deep 
warmth in all living things, and 
the summer when the air was lush 
and warm. He liked the fall, too, 
when the woods were blazoned with 
red and yellow leaves and the moon- 
light rained through the oaks and 
hemlocks. 


In the evenings, when he could 
do no work in the fields, and dur- 
ing the long winter months of 
leisure, he spent his time in study. 
He had little, if anything in com- 
mon with his local contemporaries. 
Ellicott continued tu lend him 
books from his library and Ban- 
neker simply devoured these. These 
periods of voracious and desultory 
reading laid the foundations for 
vast stores of knowledge and for 
that intellectual versality that made 
him an outstanding figure. Erudite 
as he was, he became a reader of 
everything he could put his hands 
on — anything that he thought 
would quench his intellectual 
thirst : morals, biographies, politics, 
histories, travels. In fact all nature 
was his province. But with all 
these, numbers held the greatest 
fascination for him. At night he 
could be found, almost invariably, 
sitting at the large oval table which 
always stood in the center of the 
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room, either reading or brooding 
over some obscure mathematical 
problem or making up problems of 
his own. 

Striking among his character- 
istics was his love of music; he was 
a musician of no mean ability him- 
self. In the twilight hours when he 
was not working at his calculations 
and weary and tired from his farm 
duties, he would often rest and find 
recreation in sitting under a large 
tree which grew on the hill near 
his home playing upon either his 


violin or his flute. This was the 


life he enjoyed—solitude, comfort 
and ample time to think. 
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By Nerissa Lona MILTON 


NE of the greatest tributes 
() that can be paid to a man 

ean be found in the lines of 
the poet, Kipling. Each line of 
Kipling’s ‘‘If’’ describes Abraham 
Walker, who can be classed with 
those of you who ‘‘can talk with 
erowds and keep your virtue, or 
walk with Kings—nor lose the 
common touch.”’ 

Abraham M. Walker was born 
June 3, 1886 in Northumberland 
County, Virginia. He died at the 
age of sixty-six in Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. A graduate of Virginia State 
College, he attended Union and 
Howard Universities, and held a 
master’s degree from Columbia in 
New York. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Sigma Frater- 
nity. For eleven years he was prin- 
cipal of Peabody High School at 
Petersburg, Virginia. Prior to that 
he was principal of Caroline Train- 
ing School and Christiansburg In- 
stitute. In his many-sidedness, he 
became an inspiration to numbers 
of persons and organizations whose 
names are better know than his. 
An educator, he was for ten years 
executive secretary of the Fourth 
District Teachers Association. He 
believed with Dr. Woodson, that 
the work of documenting the past 
of the Negro, so that generations 
present and yet unborn could feel 
pride in racial achievements, was 
important, and he contributed to 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History annually. 

Mr. Walker comes from a promi- 
nent family. His wife, Mrs. Hauzie 
Walker, an active worker for the 
Association, is supervisor of schools 
of Prince Edward County. His 
daughter, Mrs. Yvonne Hoard, is 
a graduate of Howard University 
and holds a master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan, from 
vhich her husband, Dr. Charles 

ard only recently received his 
avetorate. His brother, Dr. J. B. 
Walker, is not only a distinguished 
physician of Canton, Ohio, but is 
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A GENTLEMAN 


ABRAHAM M. WALKER 





a life member of the Association. 
Both Mrs. J. B. Walker and their 
daughter are concert musicians of 
no little merit. And there are 
others as well. 


‘*Nor lose the common touch’’ 
can best be said of him if one goes 
back to the time when he was prin- 
cipal at Christiansburg, Virginia. 
For most of the seventeen years he 
was there he seldom missed teach- 
ing Sunday School in a little one- 
room church, and even after he left 
he managed to spend part of many 
week-ends there, as much to be 
with the small group of humble 
elderly people on Sunday morning 
as to relax in the lovely home he 
had built. ‘‘I enjoy them,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘and they seem to en- 
joy me. But most important, I 
learn from them.’’ Children loved 
him, too, and he was never too busy 
to share with their confidences. To 
a host of people old and young he 
imparted not only the lessons of 
how to live with others but how to 
live with themselves—how to better 
fulfill themselves. 

Modest, gentle, quiet-spoken, 
educator, teacher and scholar, his 
is the portrait of a gentleman. 
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THE MAN ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


By Jesste H. Roy 


EING on top of the world is 
B not always so hot. Captain 

Paul Green, who has been 
there for many months, could tell 
you that it can be very cold indeed. 
On the little island about nine 
miles long and four miles wide 
where Captain Green was stationed 
until August, 1952, temperatures 
range from sixty-five degrees below 
zero to around twenty degrees 
above zero according to the season 
of the year and the impact of tropi- 
cal tides. This tiny island, discov- 
ered in 1947 by an Air Force Pilot, 
and known only as T-3, is almost 
on top of the world. Few men have 
ever lived there because of its 
severe climate and its nearness to 
the North Pole. 


How did Captain Green happen 
to go there? Well, it is a very in- 
teresting story, and not too long. 
It began in 1923 when Paul Green 
was born in Xenia, Ohio. His fath- 
er had been terribly gassed during 
World War I. This made him un- 
able to hold a steady job and to 
eare for his family; so, Paul and 
his brothers were brought up in 
the Soldiers and Sailors Orphan- 
age in Xenia. 

Paul showed an early interest in 
radio, and studied electrical trade 
training at the orphanage. He 
made a small ’’ham’’ radio set with 
which he contacted other amateur 
radiomen throughout the country. 
Not even in his later years did he 
abandon his hobby of radio com- 
munication, but kept his private 
set with which he experimented 
and perfected his art. 

In 1944, Mr. Green became a 
fighter pilot in the Army Air 
Force, and flew many missions over 
Europe during World War II. 
Leaving the service for awhile with 
the rank of captain, he became a 
civilian worker at the Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base. 

It was here that Captain Green 
became an expert in the field of 


radio, not only as a technician but 
also as a repairman. Being a very 
modest man, Captain Green does 
not take all the credit for his suc- 
cess in his chosen work. 


‘*T guess I was exposed to the 
best eletecronic brains in the 
world,’’ he says when asked about 
his experiences. 

Two years ago, Captain Green 
was assigned to duty in Alaska as 
Communications Officer at Elmen- 
dorf Air Base. His work at this 
post helped him to make radio his- 
tory. His efficiency and his leader- 
ship abilities earned for him the 
love and respect of his men; and 
also established him as one of the 
greatest radiomen of all time. 
Other operators at bases and 
weather stations all over the world 
acknowledge this quiet brown man 
as a master in his line. They say 
that he has a special, rhythmical 
knack for sending code that makes 
translation easy. 

His commanding officer, Major 
Harry Ward, says of him that he 
is an ‘‘expert at handling both men 
and machinery’’, and that he is 
‘‘both gentle and firm.’’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when the Government decided 
to set up a radio station on T-3, 
Captain Green was chosen for the 
job. Only an expert could have set 
up radio machinery in that shifty, 
icy island region. And Captain 
Green was truly such an expert. 

On March 31, 1952, Captain Paul 
Green became the radioman on T-3, 
and one of a company of a few 
hardy men sent there to study the 
polar winds and clouds, and the 


ocean currents and ice structures 
in the region. 

Life on T-3 is about as rugged as 
its climate. The only shelters are 
made of canvas and plywood, with 
a core of spun glass underneath to 
keep out the cold winds. Drinking 
water is obtained by heating blocks 
of ice in huge barrels on the tops 
of cooking stoves. Food is flown in 
once a month. Of course, there is 
no trouble about food spoilage ; for, 
T-3 is Mother Nature’s own deep- 
freeze unit. Food is kept indefi- 
nitely by just leaving it outdoors. 

Among Captain Green’s accom- 
plishments on T-3 are these: (1). 
He designed a special operating 
coil for the radio to save space and 
add to the efficiency of the opera- 
tion; (2). set up various frequen- 
cies depending upon atmospheric 
conditions and movement of the 
tiny island so that weather reports 
could always get through; and (3). 
made it possible for reports to be 
sent out every six hours by radio. 

Life on T-3 has been a thrilling 
experience for Captain Green. But 
he and his wife Mrs. Angel Green, 
whom he married while still at the 
orphanage, and who has been as 
near her husband as possible in 
Alaska, are not too sorry that now 
they can come back to Xenia for 
reassignment and a visit with old 
friends. 

(The facts for this story were 
found in ‘‘Negro Achievements.”’ 
Good Publishing Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. September, 1952. vol. ix, no. 
9. pp. 24-25; 40-41.) 
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News from 
Bennett College 


Greensboro, N. C.—Bennett Col- 
lege students are participating in 
off-campus work in hospitals, libra- 
ries, churches, community centers, 
and other community training, Me- 
Clure MeCombs, head of the Ben- 
nett field studies program, re- 
ported. 

The field studies program, Me- 
Combs said, is for the purpose of 
providing Bennett students with 
real job_experience in the commu- 
nity to parallel their individual 
fields of study. 

To this end, McCombs reported, 
a field studies committee, composed 
of instructors representing each 
division of study at Bennett, has 
been established to place the wom- 
en students in community work. 

Under the program, the students 
are now receiving practical job ex- 
perience at L. Richardson Hospi- 
tal, Carnegie Library, Windsor 
Community Center, Juvenile Court, 
in the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
and in church programs in Greens- 
boro. 

Students also are participating 
in community-college sewing, cook- 
ing, and play schools under the 
field studies program. Placements 
are being made for them in local 
radio stations, nursery schools, and 
Salvation Army work. 

At the present time, some 15 var- 
ious local religious, social-civic, eco- 
nomic, and industrial organizations 
offer about 100 openings for train- 
ing of Bennett students in commu- 
ity work. Each student has an op- 
portunity to get this field training 
before graduation from Bennett, 
McCombs said. 

NINE BENNETT STUDENTS 
IN ‘‘WHO’S WHO”’ 

Names of nine women students 
at Bennett College are listed in the 
1952 edition of the book, ‘‘Who’s 
Who Among Students in American 
Universities and Colleges.’’ 

The Bennett students were in- 
cluded in the book honoring out- 
standing college students across the 
nation because of their scholarship, 
leadership, and contributions to 
life on campus. 


Included among the nine stu- 
dents, all seniors, were the follow- 
ing: Willie Beatrice Cox, Rocky 
Mount; Lovye Gwendolyn Davis, 
Cheraw, 8. C.; Bercella Elizabeth 
Lawson, Kinston; Cornelia Marie 
King, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lyvonne 
Delcenia Mackel, Natchez, Miss.; 
Thomasina Marian Martin, Cam- 
den, S. C.; Elizabeth Hazel Reese, 
Tupelo, Miss.;. Rebecca Emily 
Turner, New Orleans, La.; and 
Kathryn Delores Williams, Ash- 
land, Ky. 


AFRICAN AT BENNETT 
TELLS OF NATIVE RIOTS 


A native African mother, whose 
son has been arrested by white po- 
lice for speaking at a mass native 
rally in the Cape Province, has un- 
folded a story of human oppres- 
sion in the riot-torn Union of South 
Africa in an interview during her 
visit at Bennett College. 


The mother, Mrs. Zachariah Keo- 
direlang Matthews, is now touring 
colleges in the United States tell- 
ing of the struggle of the African 
people against segregation laws im- 
posed upon them in the Union. 

Expressing regret about the re- 
cent flare-ups of violence between 
the Africans and whites in the 
Cape Province, Mrs. Matthews said 
that the movement of her people is 
one of passive resistance. ‘‘ We are 
quite sure,’’ she asserted, ‘‘that 
white police instigated the rioting 
there.’’ 

Mrs. Matthews, whose husband is 
now an instructor on African prob- 
lems at a New York school, is a 
graduate of the University of South 
Africa. She arrived in the United 
States about the first of Septem- 
ber. 

Relating the story of her son’s 
arrest, Mrs. Matthews said that na- 
tive meetings protesting treatment 
of Africans by the ruling British 
and Dutch have been broken up by 
police under a special law called 
‘‘The Suppression of Communists 
Act.’”’ It was by this authority 
that police apprehended her son, 
and she reported that 28 other na- 
tives attending the same rally were 
seized with him. ‘‘We have never 
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had a very strong Communist Par- 
ty in South Africa,’’ she protested. 

The small African woman said 
that her sister-in-law was arrested 
recently and sentenced to 88 days 
in jail for being on the streets in 
the Cape Province after 9:00 p.m. 
eurfew. ‘‘Our jails are over- 
crowded now,”’ she declared, ‘‘thou- 
sands of my people have been im- 
prisoned.’’ Reporting a case which 
she claimed to have been personally 
acquainted with, Mrs. Matthews 
said that the white government 
paid prisoners to wear their own 
clothing because there was not 
enough prison clothing to provide 
for them. 

The soft-spoken African woman 
told of the rights which she claimed 
her people have been deprived of, 
including the right to vote and own 
property other than land set aside 
by the white government. ‘‘And 
you have to carry about 11 legal 
papers with you all the time,’’ she 
stated, ‘‘the police are constantly 
asking to see them. If you don’t 
produce the papers, you go straight 
to jail.’’ 

Asked about her reaction to 
treatment of minorities in the 
United States, the African mother 
beamed and said: ‘‘ We are watch- 
ing every little movement in this 
country. As far as I am concerned, 
there is hope here. This may not be 
popular with your Negroes, but 
when you come from a country like 
ours, you appreciate these things.”’ 
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Library of Congress 
Acquires Papers of 
Myrtilla Miner, 
Founder of School 
for Negro Girls 


The Library of Congress has re- 
cently acquired a collection of let- 
ters and other papers of Myrtilla 
Miner, founder of the school for 
Negro girls now known as Miner 
Teachers College, in Washington, 
D. C. These materials, numbering 
about 400 original pieces, were giv- 
en to the Library by Miss Sophia 
M. Albe of Hamilton, N. Y. 

Miss Miner’s school was original- 
ly independent but later affiliated 
with Howard University, and it is 
today an integral part of the edu- 
cational system of the District 
of Columbia. 

Miss Albe’s gift contains some of 
Miss Miner’s family correspond- 
ence, papers and letters in connec- 
tion with the development and op- 
eration of the school, letters from 
students and some from irate par- 
ents, and many letters from a mal- 
adjusted boy whom Miss Miner was 
trying to rehabilitate. There are 
also letters from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, William H. Beecher, and 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth and 
letters or copies of letters - from 
Miss Miner to President Millard 
Fillmore and Gerrit Smith. 

Miss Miner’s difficulties in ob- 
taining her own education and the 
frustrations she met in her efforts 
to teach slave children in the South 
contributed to the missionary zeal 
with which she set about founding 
the school for free Negroes in the 
Nation’s Capital in 1851. But she 
received little encouragement. 

The mayor, though professing a 
willingness to see her, made it dif- 
ficult for her to get an interview. 
Some persons sought to dissuade 
her from her purpose by physical 
means. Even the abolitionists dis- 
trusted her because of her empha- 
sis on education rather than on 
immediate emancipation. And Miss 
Miner’s uncompromising attitude, 
which antagonized officials and the 
families of students, was a factor 
in the school’s early difficulties. 





ship of the League of Nations As- 


The Miner papers that Miss Albe 
has given the Library are supple- 
mented by the correspondence, re- 
search materials, and writings of 
Lester G. Wells, Curator of Special 
Collections at Syracuse University, 
which are also in the Library. Mr. 
Wells has studied and written for 
years about this pioneer in Negro 
education. 

Selected items from the Miner 
collection were exhibited in the 
Manuscripts Division on the third 
floor of the Library Annex through- 
out October. 

For further details, call or write 
the Information Office, The Libra- 
ry of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., STerling 3-0400, ext. 605. 





United Nations 
Student Contest 


FREE trip to Europe and 

other cash and scholarship 

awards will be at stake on 
March 26, 1953, when high school 
students throughout the country 
take part in the Annual National 
Student Contest of the United Na- 
tions. The competition, sponsored 
by the American Association for 
the United Nations, will take the 
form of an examination, combining 
short-answer and essay questions 
on the structure and work of the 
United Nations. 

In announcing the contest, Mrs. 
Dana Converse Backus, chairman 
of the AAUN Education Commit- 
tee, stressed its educational nature 
and pointed out that both the ex- 
amination and the study material 
on which it is based have been de- 
signed to fit the high school social 
studies curriculum. ‘‘ Although it 
comes earlier in the year than 
many teachers plan to take up the 
United Nations—this is due to the 
problems of judging so many en- 
tries—it provides an extra incen- 
tive and excellent background ma- 
terial for the study of this sub- 
ject.’’ Mrs. Backus noted that the 
contest, said to be the oldest com- 
petition of its kind in the country, 
began in 1926 under the sponsor- 
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sociation and has sought to pro- 
mote study of international organi- 
zation for twenty-seven consecutive 
years. 

Contest study material includes 
an illustrated study guide, United 
Nations — Action for Peace, pre- 
pared by Marie and Louis Zocca 
and published by Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, as well as a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. Each reg- 
istering school receives one kit free 
of charge, while additional kits 
may be purchased from the AAUN 
for fifty cents apiece. The study 
guide deals with the structure of 
the United Nations, the functions 
of its different organs and special- 
ized agencies, and its work in all 
fields through 1952. Schools should 
register with Miss Priscilla Steven- 
son, Contest Secretary, American 
Association for the United Nations, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, 
New York. The contest is open to 
public, private and parochial high 
school students in the United States 
and its territories. 

National first prize will be the 
trip to Europe or $500 cash, with 
the runnerup receiving $100. The 
Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, Putney, Vermont, and the 
American Youth Hostels, New 
York City, offer scholarships to 
supplement the first prize to 
Europe. In addition, prizes—total- 
ing $3,000 in cash and including 
several college scholarships—will 
be awarded by various community 
organizations to local and state 
winners throughout the country. 
Local and state finalists will be an- 
nounced in May and national win- 
ners notified in June. 


In 1952, 2,611 high schools and 
an estimated 50,000 students took 
part in the contest, representing 
every state in the union, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone. David Foulkes, Chatham 
High School, Chatham, New Jer- 
sey, won first prize and spent the 
summer in France. More than one 
hundred other prizes were awarded. 

The National Committee of 
Judges, headed by Mrs. Backus, in- 
cludes the following: Dr. William 
Agar, Acting Director, Division of 
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Special Services, Department of 
Public Information, United Na- 
tions; Dr. Christian Arndt, Profes- 
sor, School of Education, New York 
University; Mrs. Julie d’Estour- 
nelles, Director, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation; Miss Jane Evans, Na- 
tional Director, National Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods; Dr. 
Jacob Greenberg, Associate Super- 
intendent, New York City Board 
of Edueation; Dr. Elizabeth Lyn- 
skey, Professor of Government, 
Hunter College; and Dr. Frederick 
T. Rope, Kdueation Liaison Officer, 
United States Mission to the UN. 

Successor to the League of Na- 
tions Association, founded in 1923, 
the American Association for the 
United Nations is a non-political, 
non-profit educational organiza- 
tion, seeking to promote interest in 
the United Nations through a na- 
tion-wide program of adult and 
formal education. Honorary Presi- 
dents of the Association are Dr. 
James T. Shotwell and Sumner 
Welles. Dr. William Emerson, Dean 
Emeritus of Architecture at MIT, 
is President, and Clark M. Hichel- 
berger is Executive Director. 
—American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New 
York. (Eleanor Mitchel—Di- 
rector for Public Informa- 
tion). 


A.S.N.L.H. NOTES 
Tribute to 
Secretary-Treasurer 

During the year of 1952, the fol- 
lowing entry was made in the rece- 
ords of the United States Court of 
Claims concerning the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History: 

March 3, 1952. 

At the opening of court the Chief 
Judge stated that it had come to 
his attention that Mr. Louis R. 
Mehlinger had reached the retire- 
ment age, after having served as an 
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LOUIS R. 


MEHLINGER 





attorney in the Claims Division of 
the Department of Justice for over 
thirty-one years, and that he de- 
sired to offer his good wishes for 
continued health and happiness in 
his retirement. The Chief Judge 
commented on the loyalty, honesty, 
and high integrity of Mr. Mehlin- 
ger and of his ability and fairness 
in the defense of suits before the 
court. Judge Whitaker also made 
complimentary remarks about Mr. 
Mehlinger’s service, both while he 
was Assistant Attorney General un- 


der whom Mr. Mehlinger worked, 
and since becoming a member of 
the bench. Mr. Mehlinger, in a 
very appropriate reply, thanked 
the Chief Judge for his words of 
commendation, and Judge Whita- 
ker for his remarks: Mr. Mehlinger 
stated that it had been a pleasure 
to him to appear before the Court 
of Claims and that it was always 
his sincere desire to be honest and 
fair in all of his transactions. 
Reported in Court of Claims Re- 
ports, Vol. 121, p. XXV (1952). 
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NEGRO POETS AND THEIR POEMS 
By Robert T. Kerlin 


Beautifully Illustrated 


This book has long given satisfaction as an up-to-date anthology 
of Negro verse. It has, therefore, enjoyed a large sale. Because 
of the increasing demand for the book it has now reached its third 
printing in a revised and enlarged form. 
therefore, the best thought of the Negro poets of all time. 


Second Edition 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


The work contains, 


$3.25 


Washington 1, D. C. 
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SAY WHAT YOU PLEASE! 


And we mean just that! This 
column is open to opinion on any 
subject and criticism of any kind, 
‘“brickbats or orchids.’’ We would 
like to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers would, too. Perhaps 
you have suggestions that would 
improve this section. We’d certain- 
ly like to know them. Perhaps you 
have a poem or a short story, an 
essay or a play of which you’re 
especially proud. Send it to the 
Necro History BULLETIN, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. We are always glad to hear 
from you and will print as many as 
possible. 


The following letter is from a 
little girl who lives in Virginia. 
We think she wrote a most inter- 
esting letter. 


From VIRGINIA 


Hello Boys and Girls! 

My name is Betty Louise Milton. 
I am twelve years old and am in 
the seventh grade. I live in a little 
town called Christiansburg in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
I have two brothers who are seven 
and ten years old. We live in a 
seven-room house with a yard and 
two pear trees in front. We have 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, a goose, 
a dog and a cat. 

I enjoy school very much. My 
best subjects are history and 
health. I think history is the best 
subject of all. We are studying An- 
cient History and the names are 
hard to pronounce, but I like it 
just the same. Our new school will 
be completed soon and the big new 
gym even sooner. 

I go to Sunday School every 
Sunday and sometimes to church. 
I enjoy being on the programs that 
they have and taking part in the 
song periods. 

For entertainment I like to go 
to the movies, listen to the radio 
and watch television. I like mys- 
tery stories best. I like to do the 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


By Nerissa Lone Mitton 





BETTY LOUISE MILTON 


shopping for my mother and also 
to buy my own clothes. Green is 
my favorite color, and if it was left 
with me all of my clothes would 
be green. 

Baseball, which I like to play 
myself, is my favorite sport. I have 
never seen a big league game but I 
would like to very much. I like 
skating, too. 


The prettiest little house in my 
town is called the ‘‘Fairy' Tale 
Candy House.’’ It has all the col- 
ors of the rainbow in it, red, green, 
blue, pink, yellow, violet and white. 
It has all shapes of cut out wood on 
it and each is painted a different 
eolor. 

This is the kind of house that a 
little girl might dream of taking 
her little friend to tea in. To a 
little boy, it might look like a big 
house of all the kinds of candy that 
he likes. Everybody who sees it 
loves it. 

I think our town is the best town 
in the world, but I’d like to hear 
about your town, too. 


A LINE or Two oF VERSE 
By Nerissa Long Milton 


Betty Lou was about four when 
the following incident occurred. 


DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 


I ordered a brand new baby 

To come an’ live with me, 

I thought that it would be lots of 
fun 

An’ keep me company. 


I showed the catalogue to my mom 

So she could write the letter, 

I started to order a dolly, too, 

But thought a baby would be much 
better. 


That baby came! an’ I must con- 
fess ' 

Things is different at our house, 

I can’t run an’ jump an’ sing, 

But must be quiet as a little mouse. 


An’ it’s: ‘‘Don’t put your finger 
in his eyes, dear, 

An’ don’t try to comb his hair, 

He’s too little for you to dress, 

He must have special care. 


An’ run an’ get his powder, dear, 

An’ don’t squeeze his arm so tight, 

An’ don’t ever try to pick him up, 

An’ don’t, don’t, don’t, from morn 
till night. 


So today I got that catalogue 

An’ a box for her to pack, 

An’ told my mom babies aren’t no 
fun 

An’ would she please to send him 
back. 


Reprinted by special request 
My Fatry Tate CAnpy Hovuse, 
By a highway in Virginia 
Just around the Southwest bend, 


Where the road winds unexpected- 
lv 





FAIRY TALE CANDY HOUSE 
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Out to the rainbow’s end, 











There’s a knoll above a valley, 
With a woody drop around, 
Where my candy house lies nestled 
All snugly to the ground. 


It is blue and green and yellow 

And pink and red and white, 

With balconies made like fairy tale 
homes 

And gables and towers so bright. 





A blue moon rests on a spire-like 
peak . 

With stars for company, 

It’s the sweetest and dearest little 
home 


That you will ever see. FREDERICK DOUGLASS 





Here Hansel and Gretel might have 
wandered 

Right out of my fairy book, 

And Maid Mariam and the fairy 
queen 

Could have come to have a look. 


If you come to the hills of Virginia 

Just around the Southwest bend, 

I’ll show you my fairy tale candy 
house 

There at the rainbow’s end. 





HAVE YOU 
RENEWED YOUR 
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PARTIAL LIST OF GREAT HUMANITARIANS 
Who Might Be Studied Negro History Week 1953 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN JOEL EviAs SPINGARN HINTON HELPER 
THOMAS JEFFERSON OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES JOHN RANKIN 

JOHN BRowNn JANE ADAMS BENJAMIN LUNDY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE JOHN Quincy ADAMS THEODORE PARKER 
EvigaAn LOovEJoy DANIEL WEBSTER Henry W. BEECHER 
THe GRIMKE FAMILY JAMES G. BIRNEY WituiaM E. CHANNING 
Harriet TUBMAN Cassius M. Ciay JAMES G. WHITTIER 


JostaH B. GRINNELL 





Booker T. WASHINGTON JOHN G. FEE 
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Kwame Nkrumah 
(Continued from page 98) 


lic school, then to Achimoto Teach- 
ers College, which he attended on 
a scholarship. They had pledged 
themselves to do everything pos- 
sible to give their son the educa- 
tional advantages which they had 
been denied. Therefore, it was cer- 
tainly with a deep sense of pride 
and gratitude that these parents 
lived to see him selected as a teach- 
er in one of the schools from which 
he had graduated. It must also have 
been even more gratifying to them 
to view his embarkation to the 
United States. He brought with 
him only $50, and the determina- 
tion to work his way through Lin- 
eoln University. 

When Dr. Nkrumah returned to 
his beloved Gold Coast, he became 
Secretary of The United Gold Coast 
Convention, a movement founded 
in 1947 by a committee of the more 





radical scholars in the community 
under the chairmanship of a 
wealthy lumber merchant, George 
Grant. The purpose of this organi- 
zation was to demand and secure 
self-government. Had he been a 
mere politician, instead of a great 
and noble statesman, he might have 
veered from his goal. Instead, this 
man of the people, with wholeheart- 
ed interest in the people, used his 
political acumen and organiza- 
tional experience to extend the in- 
fluence of the United Gold Coast 
Convention to the so-called com- 
mon people. 

The upper class lawyers resented 
so much power being given to the 
underprivileged sections, and de- 
manded that Dr. Nkrumah disband 
the branches which he had formed. 
They were answered with a stern 
refusal. The committee retaliated 
with an attempt to remove him 
from office. This brought about re- 
sistance from the branches and 
they withdrew from the U. G. C. C. 
and formed the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party and Dr. Nkrumah was 
elected as their leader. In this posi- 
tion of leadership, Dr. Nkrumah 
was well aware of the responsibility 
but he was fired with an even 
greater determination to liberate 
his people. His persuasive oratory 
and organizational ‘‘know-how’”’ 
were instrumental in his success. 

While working on a dissertation 
in anthropology for his doctorate 
at the London School of Economics, 
he was invited to serve as one of 
the organizing secretaries of the 
Pan African Congress. This was 
while he was returning to the Gold 
Coast from America. The spirit of 
this program of African National- 
ism which Dr. Nkrumah and the 
other delegates from all over Af- 
rica and the West Indies formu- 
lated had a tremendous influence 
on the course of the new movement, 
the C. P. P. Dr. Nkrumah and his 
party members toured the entire 
Gold Coast after the C. P. P. was 
proclaimed at a public rally June 
12, 1949. They established branches 
everywhere, and in a short while 
the C. P. P. was the largest and 
strongest organization in the coun- 
try. 
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All during this time the eyes of 
the British government were fol- 
lowing him with no friendly intent. 
The Coussey Constitution, with its 
reforms recommended by the Co- 
jonial Office for silencing the riots 
and general unrest, was criticized 
by the C. P. P. Since the party had 
had no share in drafting the Con- 
stitution it asked for an opportu- 
nity to pass on it. The Governor’s 
refusal met with strong opposition 
and led to Dr. Nkrumah’s declara- 
tion for ‘‘ positive action’’ on Janu- 
ary 8, 1950. The Governor pro- 
claimed a state of emergency, 
silenced the voice of the C. P. P. 
press and sentenced Dr. Nkrumah 
and other prominent officers of the 
party to prison for sedition. 

The C. P. P. remained firm. 
Komlo Agleli Gbedemah, now min- 
ister of Health and Labor, who led 
the party while Dr. Nkrumah was 
in prison, kept the air ringing with 
‘‘Freedom for Nkrumah!”’ ‘‘Free- 
dom, self-government for the Gold 
Coast!’’ The song of the Ghana 
boy was always deeply felt and 
often sung. Always the cry: 


Stand up, stand up for Nkrumah, 
The battle will not be long, 
This day the noise ‘of battle, 
The next, the victor’s song. 
A crown of honors shall be, 
Kwame with his intrepid follow- 
ers 
Shall remain in memory forever. 


While Dr. Nkrumah and his col- 
leagues were in prison, a new con- 
stitution was announced, and the 
first real democratic general elec- 
tion in Negro Africa was held. The 
C. P. P. had a sweeping victory. 
Their candidate, Kwame Nkrumah, 
received the greatest number of 
votes at the polls. The people had 
spoken; the governor responded. 
Four days after the results of the 
election were announced, Dr. 
Nkrumah and the others were re- 
leased. The Governor called Dr. 
Nkrumah to form a government 
and become ‘‘Leader of the Gov- 
ernment Business.’’ Although the 
constitution was not satisfactory to 
him, he agreed with some of the 
chiefs and other leaders to give it 
a trial for diplomatic expediency. 
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Nothing less than ‘‘ positive action 
for self-government now’”’ will ever 
satisfy him fully. 


In March, 1951, Dr. Nkrumah 
assumed office and began putting 
into action some of the ideals of 
democracy he so greatly cherished. 
Since he has been made Prime Min- 
ister, it is remarkable what he and 
his eight cabinet ministers have ac- 
complished. In one year he brought 
about many economic and social 
reforms, introduced free primary 
education, «a new deal to save the 
eocoa industry from the swollen 
shoat disease, housing construction 
projects and road building. 


It must also be remembered that 
even in the earlier days of the C. 
P. P., after the riots, when African 
teachers were dismissed and stu- 
dents expelled for supporting the 
Nationalist struggle, Dr. Nkrumah 
organized the first Ghana National 
College. This provided employment 
for victimized teachers and enabled 
students to complete their studies. 
From this modest beginning, the 
Convention People’s Party oper- 
ates more than fifty secondary col- 
leges under its own department of 
education. 


As Prime Minister, he has as- 
sured his people that complete self- 
government will be attained in the 
near future. This goal of true de- 
mocracy, high-lighted his _ talks 
when he returned to the United 
States four months after he was 
appointed to this position. He was 
here to receive the L.L.D. at Lin- 
coln University, in recognition of 
his services in Africa. 

Dr. Nkrumah is not only guiding 
the destinies of the 4,000,000 na- 
tives of the Gold Coast, but he is 
also a definite influence on Afri- 
cans everywhere. Without doubt, 
he is the most influential person in 
Africa, and is universally recog- 
nized as a key man in world poli- 
ties. 

In a recent birthday message, he 
denounced the parliament as re- 
actionary and the constitution as 
bogus and fraudulent. His appeal to 
the thousands of youth who 
cheered him, might well have been 





addressed to all freedom-loving 
people—‘Forward ever! Back- 
ward never!’’ 


Mask 


(Continued from page 101) 


may also give us the answer why 
the African masks are considered 
works of art. African masks—and 
we may state the same of all Afri- 
can carvings at their best—have a 
great emotional content, and this 
experience is expressed in a force- 
ful manner in their carvings. The 
intensity of animism, the exhilia- 
ration of the dance, the fusion with 
the spirits, all these are emo- 
tional experiences which form the 
basic drive for expression into a 
sculpture. And because in sculp- 
ture, this is concretized in a co- 
ordinated manner with the great 
innate, intuitive talent of the Afri- 
can, the masks have a life of their 
own, and they are alive for us too. 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
Charles H. Wesley, President 


In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co- 
educational, inter-denominational and 
inter-racial .in its opportunities and 
purposes. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
For information write: 
Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 











HAVE YOU 
RENEWED YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION? 











the productions of one man. 


persons of his time. 





THE WORKS OF FRANCIS J. GRIMKE 
EDITED BY CARTER G. WOODSON 


The writings of the late Dr. Francis J. Grimké are more than 
These contributions embody the 
thought of a large number of colored people who have keenly felt 
the restrictions from which they suffer in the ghetto in America. 
In many respects, therefore, these works constitute a contemporary 
history of the Negro during the last sixty years. Dr. Grimké was 
one of the most learned ministers of his race and at that same time 
one of the most Puritanic. He came out of the Grimké family in 
South Carolina, went North with his brother Archibald H. Grimké 
in quest of opportunity, and secured his education at Lincoln 
University and in the Theological Department of Princeton. 
Volume I, which embraces his important addresses, covers prac- 
tically every aspect of the history of the Negro during the three 
score years that he was active. Volume II consists of select ser- 
mons. Volume III gives his important meditations — thoughts 
which he left expressed in typewritten form but which, as a rule, 
were never distributed as in the case of his sermons. Volume IV 
consists of letters received from and addressed to distinguished 


Four Volumes, a total of 2,532 pages, $16.00 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 NINTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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Editor’s Note: A fuller appre- 
ciation of the Negro History pro- 
gram will eliminate some of the 
evils mentioned in this month’s let- 
ters. 


Outlook for Negroes 


To THE Eprror: 


Many a Negro voter went to the 
polls confused or frustrated this 
past election. Back in the country 
without television, newspapers or 
radio some voted with little under- 
standing of men or issues. It seems 
to this writer that much considera- 
tion should be given in the future 
for Negro voters. 


Point one. Great efforts should 
be made to qualify and register 
every Negro possible. We suggest 
that parents and citizens insist on 
making an understanding of the 
privilege, right and necessity for 
voting a@ major concern of our 
schools, fraternal and protest or- 
ganizations, and churches. Uniting 
around the theme of resisting god- 
less communism and improving 
democracy, organized groups should 
make suffrage a leading item on 
their agenda. Negro colleges could 
make citizenship duties and knowl- 
edges a required course for all, 
equally as important as required 
English or Health. Children in the 
upper elementary and secondary 
levels should be indoctrinated by 
trained teachers. Possibly some in- 
service training should be given 
teachers, and a measure of a teach- 
er’s efficiency in a community 
should be whether he is a voting 
citizen. 


Point two. At present it is fool- 
hardy to expect candidates for of- 
fice in southern states to stand on 
a platform for equal rights for 
Negroes. No candidate for dog- 
catcher could get nominated at 
this time anywhere in the South if 
he made such pronouncement. So 
long as a prejudiced, semi-literate 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


electorate is in majority, and so 
few Negroes voting, no one will 
offer for office on a platform of 
civil rights. However, with more 
high school and college Negroes 
emerging in the South, it should 
be possible to have the potential 
Negro vote approximate from a 
fourth to a half of the vote in some 
sections. When this time comes, 
candidates seeking support from 
liberal, intelligent, tolerant constit- 
uents will stand on platforms as- 
suring democratic principles. 


Point three. Negroes have got to 
quit being so provincial. So long 
have we been forced to stay in our 
own churches, theaters and schools, 
we are woefully unprepared to 
eross barriers, when let down, and 
to associate with others on an equal 
basis. The League of Women Vot- 
ers, the American Association of 
University Women, and the many 
groups concerned with major eco- 
nomic, social and political problems 
invite us but few respond. Some 
Negroes who attend look and act 
dumb on major questions of the 
day, as a result of lack of concern 
for major issues of government and 
society. 

Too much our citizens’ groups 
confine themselves to purely racial 
questions. Our newspapers still 
find it necessary to feature crime 
and scandal to satisfy the psycho- 
logical urge to be ‘‘glad it did not 
happen to me.’’ And, of course, for 
those who have successfully exploit- 
ed Jim Crow in business or other- 
wise, little of their earnings go to 
the support of the Urban League, 
the NAACP or similar front line 
fighting groups. Yet one white 
citizen in Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, has recently given $5,000 to 
the NAACP. 

All over the world the small and 
exploited people are rising. On this 
eolor tide of progress we non- 
whites in America can reach high- 
er goals. Now is the time for self 
re-evaluation along the lines sug- 


gested in points 1, 2 and 3 above. 
E. B. HenvERsON, Vice-Pres., 
Va. State Conference, 
NAACP Branches. 


Handy Likes Ike 


November 18, 1952. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life & History, 

Washington 1, D. C. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

Now, that the Election is over 
and soon my Seventy-ninth Birth- 
day Dinner Party given by the W. 
C. HANDY FOUNDATION for 
the BLIND, INC., at the Waldorf 
Astoria will be a blessed memory, 
then Thanksgiving Day. I am al- 
ready giving thanks for my bless- 
ings daily, since it was at this time 
nine years ago, that I fell in the 
subway and sustained a fractured 
skull and the Nation was anxious 
for my recovery. 

During my month in the hospital 
under capable physicians and 
splendid nurses, I cannot remem- 
ber the first pain, and since that 
time no illness to prevent me from 
trying to serve humanity. 

I have lived to see many changes 
take place, and in all probability, 
you have seen me over television 
three times in October—first, with 
the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers’ Story, 
October 5th, appearing with celeb- 
rities commemorating the achieve- 
ment of this wonderful Organiza- 
tion that is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that no author, or composer 
of music, or his family shall know 
want when his songs are sung and 
played for profit. 

But, the thing that pleases me 
most is that, during the Political 
Campaign, we published a song, 
‘‘HIKE WITH IKE”’ (Eisenhow- 
er and Nixon) which went all over 
the Nation with five thousand let-’ 
ters stating why we published this 
song, and at my personal expense. 
As‘a result, had many congratula- 
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tions from Republicans all over the 
Nation and I took part in many 
memorable programs—the most im- 
portant of which, was being on the 
speakers’ stand in Harlem with 
General and Mrs. Eisenhower, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Senator Ives, Mr. 
John Roosevelt, Miss Gloria Swan- 
son and Mrs. F. H. LaGuardia 
where I made a short talk and 
played the ‘‘SAINT LOUIS 
BLUES” on my trumpet, receiv- 
ing hearty congratulations from 
our President-elect and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower (Mamie). The Monarch 
Elks’ Band played HIKE WITH 
IKE and the author, Mr. Jack 
Gould, sang with them just as he 
sang it in Chicago at the Repub- 
lican Convention. 


I thought the Race newspapers 
of Harlem would have made a 
news item of this, but they seemed 
to have wanted Stevenson and 
Sparkman’s ‘‘BOOGIE.”’ So, the 
old saying is, ‘‘He who laughs last, 
laughs best.’’ 


When Senator Nixon, now Vice 
President-elect appeared on tele- 
vision, I was an invited guest and 
we were photographed together 
with his arm around me and Mrs. 
Nixon at his side. I thought that 
would have been a story for the 
Race papers, but, NO. 


The Press forgets this famous 
quotation—‘‘I care not who makes 
the Nation’s Laws, if I can write 
the Nation’s Songs.’’ 


They discriminate in so many 
ways, because I wrote the ‘‘SAINT 
LOUIS BLUES,”’’ but, forget that 
I wrote the Anthem, ‘‘THEY 
THAT SOW IN TEARS SHALL 
REAP IN JOY’’ and hundreds of 
other Sacred compositions that 
could be sung in choirs of the Na- 
tion and published many important 
books. They also, forget that 
SAINT LOUIS BLUES makes me 
about as much money as if I were 
a Congressman, or a College Presi- 
dent and this song glorifies our 
Race around the world. 


So, for ‘‘RANK DISCRIMINA- 
TION,’’ I wonder at times who is 
most to be blamed—‘THE OPPO- 
NENTS OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL, or some of MY FOLKS.’ 


Monday, before election, I rode 
in a motorcade. The car carried my 
name on a banner and someone 
threw papers from the New York 
Times, dated October 24th, attack- 
ing Governor Dewey with their 
names signed, forgetting that New 
York under Governor Dewey is the 
first State in the Union to wipe out 
segregation and Race discrimina- 
tion by Anti-Discrimination Laws. 

So, it was gratifying to hear 
that on Monday morning he an- 
nounced over radio that I would 
appear on television at the Astor 
Hotel supporting Eisenhower, and 
there he introduced me to say a 
few words. I made a short talk 
telling them about our song, 
‘‘HIKE WITH IKE,”’ that I ama 
‘*Republican by tradition.’’ Born 
in Florence, Ala., the birthplace of 
the first Negro elected to Congress 
from the North, Oscar DePriest 
and was the home of James T. 
Rapier, Congressman in Recon- 


struction Days. Many times, my 
father told me how he helped hide 


Rapier from the Ku Klux on an Is- 
land in the Tennessee River until 
they could spirit him away to 
Washington. 

You will not see that in the pa- 
pers, but it is in my books. 

This letter is written in the spir- 
it of Thanksgiving with the hope 
we will continue to, ‘‘ Render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s’’ and 
render unto God thanks for the 
blessings bestowed on us, most es- 
pecially, from the day of Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

You may be surprised to get 
such a letter, but as I dictate this 
I am thinking of a wonderful 
America where a@ man can wear 
shoes, or go barefooted and vote as 
he sees fit. 

I hope this finds you enjoying 
life’s blessings to the fullest, and 
with Thanksgiving Greetings, I am 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. Hanpy. 


Comments on Color 


Chief among the phenomena of 
‘‘eolorology’’ is the low esteem 
that many Negroes have of* Ne- 
groes. This attitude, embedded in 
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the sub-conscious, defies eradica- 
tion. 

Now, healthy self-criticism is 
good for brain and body. Carried 
too far, however, it becomes psy- 
chopathic, injurious, and self-per- 
petuating. 

It is most alarming to find this 
habit of attitude among the intelli- 
gent and educated whose thinking 
might be expected to function auto- 
matically. It amounts to a kind of 
‘‘fixation.’’ The fixation usually 
reveals itself in some remark or 
line of action which attests or is 
due to defects or inabilities that 
are alleged to be inherent in Ne- 
groes. Unfortunately, conventional 
outlook and custom generally lend 
seeming confirmation to the allega- 
tion, or approval to the action. 

For example, a_ professionally 
progressive teacher once, during a 
lunch-time discussion, deplored the 
cheapening effect Negroes had had 
on Cadillac cars. So many dope 
peddlers and numbers barons rode 
around in them, according to my 
lunch mate. Quite evidently, he 
thought that big name cars, etc., 
ete. suffered no degradation 
through the ownership of white 
dopesters, gangsters, et al. 

Some mistake is made by a clerk 
in a Negro institution. The entire 
establishment is condemned for an 
incompetence that is, of course, in- 
evitably bound up with their being 
Negro. ‘‘What else would you ex- 
pect?’’ or ‘‘That’s the way it is 
with us colored folks’’ are the his- 
toric accusations. 

The same kind of mistake, when 
committed by a white clerk, is in 
no way to be associated with her 
color. And even if, as is most sel- 
dom the case, the whole business is 
blamed for inefficiency, no general- 
ization would be made regarding 
other white concerns on the basis 
of color. 

It is still pointed out to Negro 
children that, when a building is to 
be wrecked, colored labor is em- 
ployed; that it contributes little to 
construction work. 

The implications here are dam- 
ing and false. When is it pointed 
out why Negroes are given only 
very limited employment in the 
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construction, and most of the work 
in the destruction of buildings? 
The latter is much more demand- 
ing on the knowledge and under- 
standing of a ‘‘pointer-outer.’’ 

To illustrate further is not neces- 
sary. 

The person who engages in the 
kind of accusative thinking indi- 
cated above is probably unaware 
that he eventually leads himself to 
direst diffidence. For he himself 
recapitulates all the faults, because 
of his color, which he imputes to 
any other on grounds of color. 

In my opinion, the very worst 
aspect of the matter is the effect 
such group attitudes have on the 
young. From the cradle days on- 
ward they soak in the poisonous 
substances that exist in many and 
more subtle forms all around them. 
On top of that come the more de- 
liberate teachings of legal and non- 
legal racial discrimination. It is a 
marvel not that Negro youth has 
not a dimmer perspective of things 
racial, but that he has any at all. 

The causes and cure of this ane- 
mic color-phobia (?) may be left 
to the psychiatrist. I submit only 
that in one’s thinking color must 
be dissociated from characteristic. 
Without claiming either originality 
or profundity, I maintain that this 
formula has the dynamic simplicity 
and discouraging difficulty of the 
preachments of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Its message is equally in- 
disputable. 

J. W. Haywood, Jr., 
1410 Kearny St., N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 





Negro History Week 


(Continued from page 120) 


Sunday, February 15th— 
*‘Greek Letter Day in the 
Churches’’ 

In an ideal situation, a city-wide 
committee would publish a pro- 
gram of the outstanding events of 
the week. Such a program could 
be financed by securing advertisers 
in the program and sponsors inter- 
ested in the cause. Receipts in ex- 
cess of expenses would be sent to 
the Association in Washington, 
D. C. 


On Sunday, churches would de- 
vote at least a part of the service 
to the consideration of the work of 
religious bodies in up-grading the 
status of the Negro. At least the 
opportunity to help the cause of 
Negro History should be offered to 
congregations by the taking of 
‘*after-collections.’’ | Representa- 
tives in each church would secure 
subscriptions to the Journal and 
the BULLETIN. 

On Monday would begin the 
week-long activities in classrooms 
and auditoriums of schools and col- 
leges. Every educational institu- 
tion should have a representative 
to secure subscriptions to the Jour- 
nal and the BuuueTin. The schools 
can organize interesting programs 
of varied nature, but speakers tell- 
ing of the importance of social 
agencies in improving conditions 
for the Negro would have special 
value. 

Civic Associatiens that do not 
meet on Tuesday, February 10th, 
might have representatives tell 
schools and other bodies of the so- 
eial values of the civic betterment 
program. 

On Wednesday, organizations 
like the Masons and the Elks 
should relate their activities to the 
program of better human relations. 
Both by revealing their records of 
service and by promoting affairs 
for the cause of Negro History, 
fraternal bodies can serve Negro 
progress. 

The Urban League, National 
Negro Business League, Negro 
Banks and Insurance Companies, 
and other organizations interested 
in the economic advancement of 
Negroes should feature the pro- 
gram for Thursday. 

The observance on Friday might 
be devoted almost entirely to the 
magnificent work of the N.A.A. 
C.P. in the recent Segregation fight 
before the Supreme Court. It would 
be highly proper if organizations 
held joint charity affairs during 
Negro History Week, with the 
N.A.A.C.P sharing benefits with 
the Association. 

Saturday should be devoted to 
social affairs for the benefit of the 
eause. A large award reception or 
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affair might be arranged to recog- 
nize local achievement in social 
service. 

On Sunday, the 15th, the Greek 
Letter Fraternities and Sororities 
might arrange the type of service 
suitable to the wishes of the pastor 
and congregation of each church. 

In all programs, good music, in- 
teresting and capable speakers, and 
devoted workers in the cause of 
Negro History are the ingredients 
of a successful Celebration. The 
Association of Negro Life and His- 
tory seeks financial support for re- 
search and promotion, but also it 
expects to stimulate public support 
for the organizations that will be 
studied during Negro History 
Week. Organizations like the N.A. 
A.C.P., the Urban League, the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, and others, need 
to be more fully understood and 
more adequately supported. 





TEACHERS— 


Help Others to Learn 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 








CAMPS 


RESORTS 


AS WELL AS 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
PUBLISHERS — 
ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Rate Schedule 
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Tue Neero History BuLLETIN 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
February 8-15, 1953 


Theme: “Negro History and Human Relations” 


I. The goal of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is to reveal the honor- 
able past and and the present dignity of the 
Negro, tothe end that— 

A. The Negro’s greater pride in his own tra- 

~ dition might help eliminate the inferiority 
complexes that hinder his social advance- 
ment, and 

B. The greater respect for the contributions 
of the Negro to civilization might help 
other races to abandon attitudes of intol- 
erance toward the Negro. 

II. Working as an educational body, the Asso- 
ciation seeks to furnish direction and useful 
information to groups dedicated to upgrad- 
ing the status of the Negro, to the end that— 
A. More effective work will be done by “so- 

cial-uplift” groups to meet the immediate 
human needs of under-privileged Negroes, 
and 

B. “Social-action” groups can more adequate- 
ly reveal the fallacy of the legal sanctions 
of racial discrimination. 

III. The Association seeks to inspire the Celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week in every com- 
munity that might profit by the advancement 
of Negroes, to the end that— 

A. Communities will examine and support or- 
ganizations that are working to up-grade 
the status of the Negro, and 

B. Communities will raise funds for the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, the sponsors of Negro History 
Week, in the form of contributions to the 
cause and of subscriptions to the Journal 
of Negro History and the Necro His- 
Tory BULLETIN. 


Negro History Week Program 


Negro History seeks to promote racial progress 


by inspiring self-pride, that will facilitate individ- 
ual improvement, and by revealing truth, that will 
undermine racial bigotry. During the Negro His- 
tory Week Celebration in 1953, each community 
should ask each social service group these two 
questions: 


(1) What has your group done and what is it 
now doing to help each Negro to be a better citizen 
and neighbor, and 

(2) What has your group done and what is it 
now doing to oppose the forces of bigotry respon- 
sible for the second-class citizenship of all Ne- 
groes? 

(The stigma of race constitutes a social barrier 
for Negroes of highest attainments because of 


bigotry.) 


Study Topics for Negro History Week 


Criteria: Social Service and Social Action to 
Up-grade the Status of the Negro; 
Sunday, February 8, 1953— 
“The Church and Negro Progress” 
Monday— 
“Educating the Negro for Human Progress” 
Tuesday— 
“Civic Associations and Community Improve- 
ments” 
Wednesday— 
“Fraternal Organizations Serve Negro Prog- 
ress” 
Thursday— 
“Organizations Promoting Economic Ad- 
vancement of Negroes” 
Friday— 
“Eqaulity of Opportunity and The New Da 
of Social Action” 
Saturday— 
“Charity Affairs and Contributions of Social 
Groups” 


(Continued on page 119) 
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